Spender was in due course shown ttte winning papers,* took great
interest in them, wrote a general and very appreciative comment
on them as a whole, and gave to each of the winners an inscribed
copy of his later book Great Britain, Empire and Commonwealth.

The second of Spender's greater books of the thirties had an
interesting origin. He was talking with Lord Balfour a short time
before the latter's death, and was asked in what respect after forty
years' observation of public affairs his outlook had changed. He
replied, after a moment's reflection, that whereas he had once
thought of government as a comparatively simple thing he now
saw it as the most difficult and complicated of all the human arts.
Lord Balfour said that was precisely the conclusion he himself
had reached, and, says Spender, "something that he said in the
talk that followed put into my head the idea of reading again
what had been said about this art by sages and philosophers in past
time, and seeing how it looked in the light of modern experience."
From that resolve The Government of Mankind resulted. In it is
displayed an erudition different in kind from that manifested in
Fifty Years of Europe, but no less striking. To describe its contents is
sufficient indication of its range and scope. It covers the whole
vast span of human history, from the PHtdown man to Mussolini,
as the father (rather than Hitler) of totalitarianism in its modern form.
Between those limits the philosophy of government is studied stage
by stage in the civilisations of ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia, of
Greece and Rome, in the writings of Thucydides, of Plato and
Aristotle, of Cicero and St. Augustine, of Dante and Machiavelli,
in thirteenth century England, in the works of Hobbes and Locke,

*The examination, paper is worth appending as a matter of interest.

THE BIRCHALL CITIZENSHIP PRIZE 1936
(Do not answer less than four nor more than five questions)

1.  Estimate the importance of the personal diplomacy of Edward VII in European
politics during his reign.

2.  Trace the steps by which we were led to abandon the policy of splendid
isolation.

3.  In the development of events before the war, how much importance do you
attach to the personal part played by (a) the German Emperor; (b) the Russian
Czar; (c) the Emperor of Austria?

4. Was the British Government justified in not making an earlier announcement
that Britain would go to war with Germany if Germany invaded Belgium?

5. What is your view as to the alleged "war guilt'* of Germany?

6.  Should Britain's entry into the Great War be classed as (a) due to high prin-
ciple; (b)'due to self-interest?

7. **No war is inevitable/* **The Great War was inevitable/* Which view do
you prefer* and why?